A MISSIONARY PLAY 
IN LAHORE, 1600 AD. 


_ John Drew 


In Kerala, the influence of the Portuguese on the indigenous theatre 
survives in the Chavittu Natakam on Charlemagne’ and, specifically of 
their missionaries, in a version of the beheading of John the Baptist in 
Kathakali (which was flourishing in the late 16th Century and was 
never afraid to borrow a new theme). In the north no such traces remain 
but in the Jesuit Archives in Rome there is an account of a play produced 
by the Jesuit mission at Lahore on Christmas night, 1600. It has interest 
as a social document in addition to providing an insight into the 
techniques of propaganda. | 


The play is described by Father Manuel Pinheiro, pastor at Lahore, 
in a letter? sent to Goa and from there forwarded to Rome. The play, 
in part a pastorale, is divided into three acts and has for its theme the 
message basic to all Christian missionary work — the need for mankind 
to turn to Christ for salvation. 


This is established in the first Act when Adam, as we are told, 
appears on stage bewailing the misery he has caused mankind by his sin. 
Simeon, the old man who according to St. Luke} was promised he 
would not die until he had seen the Messiah, consoles him with the nor : 

of that Coming. 





1. “Drama in Rural India” a ie Mathur, Bombay, ieee. Pp. $9- 
2. Jesuit Archives, Rome. ARSI Goa 55 fols 33 scq. 
3- St. Luke’s Gospel, chapter II, VV 25-35. 
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It is natural to turn to the Mystery plays of Europe in seeking sources 
for this as well as other parts of the play. During the last half of the 
16th Century the new Jesuit order was actively encouraging the pro- 
duction of religious plays which extended the old rather dry scholastic 
dialogues (somewhat akin to the hari katha in India) into lively theatrical 
spectacles. Not only does this explain why the Lahore missionaries 
used the dramatic form as a vehicle for their ideas but it also gives us some 
reason to suppose that the Fathers — a manifestation of whose erudition 
will be seen later in reference to the polyglot Fuente de Vida — were fami- 

liar with at lest the best-known Latin plays of their day. 


The Construction 

This impression is confirmed by the deliberately eclectic way in 
which the play is constructed. In one case a particular source for a scene 
is clearly identified. In view of this it is not unreasonable to seek parti- 
cular sources for the rest of the play as well. 


This is especially true of the first scene. It is most curious to 
find a scene between Adam and Simeon. The two men are invariably 
kept apart in drama by a chronological treatment of the Old and New 
Testaments. In fact there is only one European play extant which con- 
tains dialogues between these two — in Act V of Adamus fabula Christianae 
pietatis plena (1552) by Georgius Macropedius. Since Macropedius 
has some claim to being the most distinguished Latin dramatist of the 
time (Latin, of course, being the official language of the Catholic Church) 
it would not be strange for the Fathers to know the play. The assump- 
tion that they drew on it for the Lahore play is certainly far more plausible 
than the alternative — that Pinheiro hit eon the idea of an Adam- 


Simeon scene for himself. 


By way of contrast the second scene is original to the stage. A 
“heathen philosopher” (the expression is Pinheiro’s) appears blaming 
his senses for perverting his philosophy so that he adores things created — 
instead of the Creator. He is followed by two heroes of ancient times _ 
and a discussion ensues on points of Christian doctrine — the incarna- _ 
tion, passion and death of Christ and the problem ofthe Trinity whereby 
God, though wholly pure, could give birth to a son. The philosopher 

As Ebel convinced pee Adam’ s various arguments. | fae. 
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The two heroes remain obscure and from the outline description 
we have do not appear to have affected the action. But the role of the 
philosopher is clearly derived from Fuente de Vidat, a book by Father - 
Jerome Xavier, by then complete in Portuguese and in Spanish and in the 
process of being revised and translated into Persian under the title A’aina- 
yi hagg-numa. 


Some background is apposite. Xavier, erand-nephew of St. 
_ Francis, had arrived in Lahore in 1595 as leader of the third of three Jesuit — 
missions to the Moghul Court. Pinheiro, one of the two priests who 
accompanied him, became the first pastor at Lahore when the church 
was opened in September, 1597. Before Xavier — accompanied by the 
other priest, Benedict de Goes — left Lahore for the Deccan with Akbar 
and his Court, late in 1598, leaving Pinheiro by himself, he had completed 
a Portuguese version of his book? based on the theological disputes the 
priests had had with the Emperior and his mullahs during the three pre- 


vious years they had lived in his palace. 


Akbar is diplomatically cast under the pseudonym of the Philoso- 
pher and the book is dedicated to him. Pinheiro, who is mentioned in 
the title (...... los padres, Manual pine’ro y Bento de goes....) and 
was Xavier's close friend as well as colleague at Lahore, must at very least 
have been fully familiar with the book’s contents and had some part, if 
only an advisory one, in its creation. He may even have had the authoris- 
ed Spanish text to hand in 1600. In that year Xavier was distributing 
copies of the book? and since a new priest, Father Corsi, specifically 
went to see Xavier in the Deccan before leaving from there on August 
4th to join Pinheiro in Lahore, he might reasonably be expected to have 


taken a copy with him in time to give Pinheiro the idea of bringing the © | 


Philosopher into the Christmas play. The date of Corsi’s arrival is not 
known — at an average rate of travel he could have been in Lahore well 
before Christmas, though not if he delayed as much on this as on the © 
earlier stages of his journey from Goa. | 


_ ¥. Jesuit Archives, Rome. Fuente de Vida. 
2. Letter of Xavier, August 18th 1597. ARSI Goa 14 fol 344. 
3. Letter of Nicholau Pimenta, December 1st, 1600. ARSI Goa 48 fols 5 $-35V; 
_ (this is the same letter mentioned later in the article). 
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Whether he did or not the origin of the role of the Philosopher is 
clear. However, discrepancies between his part in the play and in the 
book suggest that in this scene Pinheiro was drawing as much on the 
original disputes and on his experiences after Xavier’s departure as on 
the Fuente de Vida, | 


For example, the Philosopher comes on stage reviling his senses. 
This is a dramatisation of the wishes of the Fathers, who were continually 
exhorting Akbar to remove all but one of his harem. Akbar appreciated 
the philosophical importance of a renunciation of sensual pleasures but in 
spite of one rumour current in 1591 that he had abandoned his harem he 
never did. In this case the play owes nothing directly to the book, in 
which the discussion of sensuality (Book IV, chapter Ill) takes place bet- 
ween the priest and the mullah, not the philosopher — and then all rather 
scholastically. 


Further the most important aspects of the debates about the Trinity 
in the book (Book II) take place at least as much with the mullah as with 
the Philosopher. | 


Nor should it be assumed that the play is automatically derivative 
from the book simply because the main points of Christian doctrine 
defended in both are the same. These were the invariable, and crucial, 
points of dispute not only during the third mission but during the earlier 


- missions as well. 


In the book a discussion does take place between the Philosopher : 
and the priest about the nature of God and Son but it turns on points of - 
doctrine — whereas the play deals with what was one of Akbar’s first 


questions directed to the first Jesuits who visited his court—how God _ 


could be so carnal as to have a son. 


(One point book aiid play do have in common is that in both the - | 
_ Philosopher is said to be ultmately convinced of the rightness of the : 
‘Christian arguments t fae 


, Small as the differences are hie serve to establish i Pinheiro, : - 
a eevee drawing © on Xavier s ee was ae no means mia a pamiig - 
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a part of it. The reason is almost certainly because he was well aware 
that the book and the-play were directed at a different audience. 


The Fuente de Vida was dedicated to Akbar and Xavier himself 
was dedicated to the conversion of Akbar. Except for a couple of re- 
ferences to Hinduism the book’s concern is with Islam. Pinheiro, as 
pastor at Lahore (no less than the General at Rome who was concerned 
enough by the single-mindedness of the mission towards Akbar to write 
two letters to Goa about it) was aiming not only at the Court but at the 


wider audience of his parishioners, Hindus as well as Muslims'. 


That Pinheiro drew as strongly on events in Lahore as on Xavier's 
book is further suggested in the very letter in which he describes the play. 
Earlier in the year he had had yet another dispute with the Muslims about 
God's ability to have an earthly son. He writes that he considers it is their 
_ carnal-mindedness which prevents their understanding this mystery and 
he tells how he had rendered them speechless by asking them how it was 
that God, who had neither eyes nor ears, could see and hear and when 
they replied it is by some means they could not understand he countered 
that likewise in some manner none could.understand God had had a son. 


The same letter suggests that the third act was also inspired by — 
some of the problems Pinheiro encountered in his parish that.year. In 
the third act Pinheiro takes the traditional Christmas scene of the Mystery- 
plays and gives it one remarkable twist. The Wise Men from the East 
are transformed into Brahmins. An angel announced the birth of 
Christ to the Brahmins and while they stand dismayed by this news, a 
shepherd arrives from Bethlehem to inform them that though the new- 
born child is God he has come to save rather than to destroy mankind. 


_ At this time Pinheiro was particularly saahel with the Brahmins. 
He writes that the Hindus, unlike the Muslims, were quickly persuaded — 
there was only one God but that they were turned against Christianity 
by the Brahmins who made them believe the Christians 1 were barbarous 
and i EgnOrant and ate, among other animals, rats and cats. 


I. ARSI Goa 55 fol 33v. 
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_ There remains the second act. This, like the first scene of the first 
act, is apparently taken from a contemporary European Mystery play. 
It consists of an argument between Divine Justice and Mercy about 
Adam’s sin. This debate is common to scores of Adam plays and Pin- 
heiro’s reference is too cryptic to aro reasonable speculation as to the 
particular sources. 


One clue may be that the scene was usually played as a heated con- 
troversy on which hinged Adam's, and thereby mankind’s, very exis- 
tence. However, in the Lahore play, unlike others, it follows an act 
where the audience has already been made aware that Adam has not 
only survived destruction for his sin but has even been promised total 
redemption by the coming of the Messiah. This, of course, would take 
all the usual theatrical suspense off the debate between Divine Justice 
and Mercy. If the act is to make theatrical sense — and the rest of the 
play suggests the producer was far from ignorant about theatrical effect— 
it could only be derived, if derived at all, from a play where the debate 
between Justice and Mercy is philosophical rather than melodramatic. 


Latin Sources 

The best-known scholastic disbaws of this type between the 
abstracts is the Hypotyposis divini judicii contra lapsum hominem by Jacobus 
Strasburgus delivered in Latin hexameters to the students of Leipzig in 
1565. It further lends itself to inclusion in Pinheiro’s play since it is a 
scene by itself and not constructed as an integral part of a dramatic cycle 
of events surrounding the Fall of Man. 


So much for the action of the play. But no mention is made of 
the players or the language used. However, a letter written by Xavier 
from Lahore in 15981 mentions a nativity play performed there on Chris- 
mas night, 1597. He tells us just two things about it — just the two 
things we do not know about the 1600 play. That it was acted by 
some youths and that it was in Persian with some phrases in “Industani” 


thrown in. 


There can be no doubt this precedent was Gitewel three years sia < 
Persian was the first language the Fathers learnt, In 1600, Pinheiro, whose _ 


1. De Rebus Iponicus, Indicis . . John Hay, Antwerp, 1605, pp. 865-6. 
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Persian was so good he was nicknamed the Moghult, used that language _ 
for the inscriptions of Old Testament prophecies of the birth of Christ 
_ which were put beside the crib close to where the play was acted?. The 
attendance of the Viceroy and all the nobles of Lahore, mentioned by 
Pinheiro, also indicates that the official language of the Court was used. 
And no doubt with a varied audience Hindustani phrases were again 


thrown in, especially in the last act. 


There is equally little doubt that youths were again the players. Like 
any missionary seeking converts Pinheiro directed his attention to the 
young men of the community — a letter written the same year by Father 


Pimenta refers to some young men he had met who had been sent south _ 


by Pinheiro. Interestingly enough he tells us they were learning music 
from the best masters at Bandora so that they might return to enrich 


the church at Lahore. 


Any idea that the priests themselves turned actors can be dismissed. 
Not only would their status not permit it but Pinheiro would have to be 
free to explain the holy mysteries to his important guests, and Coris, 
even if he had arrived by then, had not mastered Persian3. Anyway two 
of them couldn’t play several roles simultaneously. 


It may be noted that neither women nor female characters nor femi- 
nine costume appeared on stage — here at least Hindu, Muslim and 
Christian were at one. The Jesuits, no less than the commentators on 
the Natya Sastra, had their reservations about the place of women on 
the stage and only the year before a document entitled the Ratio Studiorum 
had forbidden the Jesuits to use female representation in their productions. 


_ If Pinheiro did in fact draw on Macropedius he was careful to drop Eve — 
and Elizabeth. . 


Successful Experiment _ 


The Christmas festival of 1600 fais 40 =o Whether the play 
had such a good run is uncertain. Descriptions of other Christmases 


1. ARSI Goa 461 fol 266. 
2. ARSI Goa 55 fols 34-34u. 


3. Letter of Xavier, September 6th, 1604. British Meee Add. Naieatine 9854, for 16, o : : : 
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in Lahore emphasise the importance of the crib and the static scenes 
constructed round it as a means of explaining the Christian mysteries. 
The play was an extension of the spectacle of the crib and since it had. 
such success with the general audience as well as with the Viceroy it might 
be supposed that it was still running when as Pinheiro writes, several 
Rajas later visited the festival and were impressed by the mysteries. 


There is no way of ascertaining whether this included the play. 
Pinheiro’s remark that it was fortunate the play was being enacted on the 
very day the Viceroy visited the festival is ambiguous — and could mean 


It was not staged every, or even on any other day. 


From Pinheiro’s enthusiastic description it is clear the play was an 
undoubted “hit” as theatre. The Jesuit policy of dramatic spectacle as 
it was implemented at Lahore in 1600 coincided with an audience of 
Muslims who were, by their religion, largely denied the representa’ 
tional art they naturally enjoyed, and partly of Hindus, whose long 
tradition of ceremonial theatre had been much suppressed under 
Muslim rule — the Rawilila and odd clandestine jatra troupes excepted. 
As for the handful of Christians in the audience, probably Armenians 
as well as Catholics, they would undoubtedly be delighted. 


If the play was successful as a spectacle, as propaganda it was much 
less so. Pinheiro was elated to see the “infidels” prostrate themselves 
before the Christmas crib, yet neither he nor his colleagues could ever 
see that the very eclecticism which permitted Akbar and so many of his 
subjects, particularly the Hindus, to be interested in and friendly to the 
Fathers was precisely the same quality which would prevent their ever 


a adopting the ‘ ‘hard line” of Catholicism. 


Pinheiro is left to gloat over one very small triumph that af one of 
his proteges, the son of a Brahmin, informing the Catual, described as 
narrow-minded, that he would become a Christian because it was only 


in that law that salvation could be found. | 


There is no record of plays being enneeed other than in 1 597 and 1660. o 


It is possible they were, since the Lahore mission persevered i in its policy oe : - 
__ of spectacle — the Christmas crib with its attendant scenes, processions wane 
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(that of the disciplinants on Maundy Thursday was introduced in 1607), — 
sacraments, especially of baptism, celebrated with great ceremony and, at 
festivals much music and fireworks. But by 1614 the curtain had fallen 
on the Lahore mission. And with it on one of the few forms of dramatic 


representation recorded in North India at this time. 


/ 
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